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WISCONSIN MEETING 


Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion canned it up at their 56th annual convention held in 
Milwaukee Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 14 and 15. They 
are (left to right) M. P. Verhulst, Madison, executive secre- 
tary; C. A. Sias, New Richmond, manager of the Friday 
Canning Co., elected treasurer; Donald E. Bonk, manager of 
the Chilton Canning Co., the association’s new president; 
Herbert Warner, secretary-treasurer of the Oconomowoc 
Canning Co., vice president, and Jerome Krier, production 
manager of the Krier Preserving Co., Belgium, recording 
secretary. The association’s new directors who will serve 
two year terms, are Bonk, Warner, Krier and H. Raymond 
Sampson, of the Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids. 


Excellent Attendance 
at Wisconsin Meeting 


age from the 10 year period 1944-53 
to a 659,220 five year average 1955-59 
tonnage. All of which, of course, 
spells out fewer but larger and more 
efficient canning operations. 


NJVGA AND OTHER AWARDS 


As usual, the first item of business 
following the opening luncheon on 


Although the number of canners in 
Wisconsin, as in so many other states, 
is not as large as yesteryear, the de- 
cline is hardly noticeable when the 
annual convention is called. It would 
have taken a sharp and practiced eye 
to mark any noticeable difference in 
attendance at the 56th Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation held at Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. Indeed, registration 
figures on Monday, the first day, at 
425 were somewhat over the 401 regis- 
trations the first day of 1959. Total 
figures, of course, are far and above 
these, since so many folks delay regis- 
tering, while others do not arrive until 
the second day. Wisconsin remains, 
and no doubt always will remains, one 


of the largest and one of the most in- 
teresting of the state conventions. 
Speaking of numbers and figures, 
at the business meeting Monday, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Marvin Verhulst re- 
ported that there are presently 60 
canner members of the Association 
compared with 87 in 1955 and 104 in 
1950. In all there are 67 companies 
operating 104 canning plants in the 
state of Wisconsin. It is interesting 
to note that the proportion of the 
State’s pack, represented by the 60 
Association members, continues to be 
at least 98 percent. It is possibly even 
more interesting to note that produc- 
tion of vegetables for canning in the 
State of Wisconsin increased some 
161% percent from 550,500 tons aver- 


Monday, was recognition of accomp- 
lishment and the presentation of 
awards to Wisconsin youth who show 
promise of an outstanding career in 
the industry. President W. C. “Bill” 
Schorer, Jr. congratulated and _pre- 
sented awards to the winner and run- 
ner-up in the State’s National Junior 
Vegetable Growers program (see 
photo). 

Following this, two University of 
Wisconsin Seniors, majoring in food 
technology, received Canning Tech- 
nology Scholarships totaling $800. 
They are Bruce R. Seemann of Rio 
and Richard Sheridan of Mayville. 
Young Seemann received the $500 
Carlton A. Friday Memorial Fund 
Award, administered by the U. of W. 


Winners of the statewide canning crops contest sponsored 
by the National Junior Vegetable Growers Association were 
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honored at the 56th annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association. Shown above are, L to R, Alex Verbeke, 
Chicago, vice president of Libby, McNeill and Libby, for 
whose Janesville and Hartford plants the winners grew the 
vegetables; Wayne Martin, vocational agriculture instructor 
at Milton Union High School; Richard D. Arnold, Rt. 1, 
Janesville, who received a $100 savings bond as state winner 
of the 1960 canning crops contest; Prof. John Schoenemann, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin extension specialist and 
chairman of the state NJVGA, and John H. Kruepke, Rt. 1, 
Jackson, second place winner this year, who placed first in 
the 1959 contest. Arnold, who is 17, has had the sole re- 
sponsibility of operating the family farm since his father’s 
disablement. His pea crop reached a phenomenal yield of 
4949 Ibs. per acre compared to a state average of about 2600 
Ibs. 
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Foundation. Sheridan received the 
$300 Association scholarship. Profes- 
sor K. G. Weckel of the University, 
well known to all Wisconsin canners, 
and who assisted the Association com- 
mittee in reviewing scholarship appli- 
cations, made the presentation. 

In his address of welcome, Presi- 
dent Schorer pointed out some of the 
problems that lay ahead of the aver- 
age canner these next several years. 
He next introduced Robert W. Muller, 
Editor, “The Progressive Grocer” of 
New York, who presented a new ap- 
praisal of packaging grocery products. 


CANNING SOVIET STYLE 


National Canners Association Presi- 
dent Milan D. Smith, gave an intér- 
esting pictorial and verbal account of 
his trip to the Soviet Union this past 
summer, with special emphasis, of 
course, on the canning industry in 
that Communist country. “Superior 
technological skill and a greater desire 
to serve the consuming public,” he 
said, “enable Wisconsin to produce 
fully half as many canned fruits and 
vegetables as the whole of the Soviet 
Union, despite their vast differences in 
area and population.” Wisconsin now 
packs about 1.4 billion containers of 
canned fruits and vegetables annually, 
in a state of 54,704 square miles: of 
Jand area and a population of about 
4 million. The mighty Russian Soviet 
Nation, Mr. Smith reported “in spite 
of its vast size (one-sixth of the Earth's 
land surface and with more than 200 
million people) produces about 2.7 
billion containers of canned fruits and 
vegetables.” As Mr. Smith says, “cer- 
tainly the difference in energy and 
know-how could hardly be more 
clearly indicated.” Mr. Smith told his 
audience that the Soviet appeared to 
be about 20 to 30 years behind us in 
canning technology, productivity, and 
distribution techniques, but that it is 
capable of fast expansion. Most of 
the Soviet canning equipment, he said, 


is much inferior to ours. Many of the 
peas, for instance, are podded by hand 
because of the scarcity of viners. In 
a frozen pea plant, peas are taken 
from the end of the belt on small trays 
and carried to several packaging tables 
about 15 feet distant. There women 
were scooping the peas from the trays 
and filling individual cartons. The 
weighing and packaging were done by 
hand on an individual carton basis. 

Quite naturally, the quality control 
system leaves much to be desired and 
there was an appalling lack of ade- 
quate rest room facilities. Most Soviet 
canned foods are packed in heavy glass 
jars. There is no highly developed 
tinplate industry, with many food 
processing plants, large and small, 
having their own can manufacturing 
divisions. 


OUTLOOK FOR PROFITS 


W. R. Rogers, vice president Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, and 
well known personally to many can- 
ners and associates in the Midwest, 
presented a challenging paper to the 
Wisconsin audience entitled “Outlook 
for Profits in the Canning Industry.” 
Because of its timeliness, Mr. Rogers 
address is reproduced in full in this 
issue. 

Henry T. Scott, director, Biological 
Laboratory, Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, covered the im- 
portant subject of “Food Additives 
and Pesticide Residues in Foods.” 
Major General Hugh McIntyre, ex- 
ecutive director, Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency at Chicago, brought his 
audience up to date on the latest de- 
velopments in “Procurement of Can- 
ned Vegetables and Fruits for Mili- 
tary Needs.” 

The Convention closed Tuesday 


evening with a gala cocktail party and 


dinner-dance. Cocktails were courtesy 
of the Continental Can Company, and 
the music and show during and after 


the dinner-dance, were proviiled by 
the National Can Corporation. 

New Officers and Directors elected 
to serve for the current year are 
covered in the caption for the photo 
of these good gentlemen. 


FERRY-MORSE HOLDS 
TOMATO TRIALS 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co.’s San Juan 
Ranch at San Juan Bautista, California 
was the scene recently for the: Com- 
pany’s annual tomato trials. Growers 
and processors were able to compare 
characteristics of standard commercial 
varieties and newer lines that are now 
in development for future release. 

John Moran, Ferry-Morse Assistant 
Research Director, together with Ivan 
Evans, Western Bulk Sales Division 
Representative for the Company, led 
in the discussions and review of the 
trials. Mr. Moran is one of the seed 
industry’s leading tomato breeding spe- 
cialists and a featured variety which 
he developed is named in his honor— 
Moran Perfected. 

Ferry-Morse’s F2 VF 428 tomato 
proved to be one of the biggest attrac- 
tions. It is one of the Company’s latest 
introductions and is classed as an excel- 
lent medium-early shipping and _proc- 
essing variety. Of particular impor- 
tance is its resistance to Fusarium Wilt 
and Verticillium Wilt. A great deal of 
interest was also evidenced in other 
Ferry-Morse F2 tomato strains yet to 
be released. 

Several planting areas of tomatoes 
being “groomed” for mechanical har- 
vesting came under critical observa- 
tion. The varieties checked were those 
developed by the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture, and by 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

Such favorite tomato varieties as 
Pearson Improved, VF6, VFI1, Early- 
pak No. 7 and the new introductions 
CPC2 and Pearson Al drew interested 
growers. Refreshments and lunch were 
served at the conclusion of the trials. 


CHECKING OBSERVATIONS AT FERRY-MORSE 
TOMATO TRIALS. Left to right—Peter F. Aiello, San 
Jose Canning Co., San Jose; Robert Kishimura, Grower, 
Gilroy; Fred Schult, Maywood Nursury, Huntington Park; 
Robert Borchard, Grower, Camarillo; John Mazzucotelli, 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Bulk Sales Representative. 
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A BANKER SPEAKS 


The Outlook for Profits 
in the Canning Industry 


BY ROBERT W. ROGERS 


Delivered Before the 
Wisconsin Canners Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
November 15, 1960 


It is a pleasure to talk with you 
about profits today, for it is something 
that has been absent all too often in 
many companies in the canning indus- 
try in recent years. Early in my bank- 
ing career, the late Guy Reed, taught 
me to look first at that final figure in 
the operating statement, namely, prof- 
its, and if that figure was a good one, 
most other problems were minimized 
and the company was one that the 
banker didn’t have to lose any sleep 
over. Regardless of how good the oth- 
er figures may be, a lack of profit, and 
losses, can create serious problems in 
the best of companies. 


What about the outlook for profits 
in your industry? I’m no seer, but I 
think I can make a definite prediction 
in that direction. Profits in your in- 
dustry will be satisfactory over a_pe- 
riod of time to the extent that the 
individual companies are managed by 
able and informed personnel with 
well-trained profit-minded department 
heads and supervisors. Making a profit 
over the years isn’t an accident, it is 
the result of a well-planned and care- 
fully followed program. 


How does management and key per-*’ 


sonnel get that way? If I had all the 
answers, | would probjably be running 
a cannery rather than trying to make 
a living off of the interest that they 
pay us. However, the Harris Trust 


and Savings Bank has been vitally and 
actively interested in the canning in- 
dustry for over thirty years and will be 
even more so now that Vic Fay and 
its associates from the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank have joined forces with us. 

During those years we have observed 
the profitable and the unprofitable op- 
erations among canners and have made 
comparisons between the two to try to 
learn some of the factors that make for 
profitable operations. I would like to 
pass a few of these observations on to 
you today in the hopes that they may 
be beneficial to your profit picture and 
incidentally, make the banker's job a 
little easier. 

The need of an informed manage- 
ment has been mentioned. ‘This is no 
easy task whether it be a “one-man 
company” or the largest in the indus- 
try. Basically, the information needed 
covers conditions in general, conditions 
and changes occurring in the canning 
and closely related industries and a 
thorough knowledge of one’s own com- 
pany with definite plans as to what is 
to be accomplished in that company 
both short-range and over several years 
to come. 


THE GENERAL ECONOMICS 
SITUATION 
Let’s look at conditions in general, 
particularly since Marvin Verhulst sug- 


Ed. Note:—Whenver R. W. Rogers mounts the podium, he has an 
important message. Much of what he had to say at the Wisconsin Meet 
the other day is well known to individual canners. But knowing is not 
enough. This address is passed along in toto in the hope that it will be 
read and reread, not just now, but periodically throughout the year 
(and years) until action with regard to these precepts becomes automatic. 


gested that I might consent on the 
economic outlook, although last June 
he forgot to mention that I would be 
speaking just one week after the na- 
tional election. Actually, I don’t feel 
that the election of Kennedy will have 
basic economic trends. However, 
any immediate or drastic effect on 
changes in federal politicies, partic- 
ularly those that affect monetary and 
inflationary controls, will have to be 
followed carefully as they develop in 
the new adminisctration. Any changes 
will, of course, influence long-range 
planning to the extent that such 
changes affect basic economic trends. 
At the Harris Bank we have found it 
desirable to have an Economist to fol- 
low the trends and changes and to 
keep us currently posted as they occur. 
Certainly it is not necessary for you, 
as management, to hire an Economist, 
for such information is available from 
many sources. As a matter of fact, our 
bank makes available to its customers 
and friends, a monthly report of the 
changes occurring and predictions of 
trends for the future as well as a more 
detailed report annually. 


Management should have some spe- 
cific program of keeping up to date on 
the various facets of our economy. 
While this is important, I cannot help 
but comment that the canning indus- 
try is probably somewhat less affected 
by general economic conditions than 
by crop conditions and the resulting 
harvests in any given year. This cur- 
rent year seems to be one that empha- 
sizes that statement. 


Economically speaking, where are 
we now? There are many versions, but 
the comments have changed from a 
sideways movement to a moderate 
downturn. Actually, the statistics now 
seem to confirm that a downturn 
started last summer and is continuing 
at the present time. There are many 
signs of the effect of this downturn 
such as the fact that plans for plant 
and equipment expenditures in the 
final quarter of 1960 have been low- 
ered industrial production has de- 
clined and continues weak; new or- 
ders obtained by manufacturers de- 
clined starting in June, but have shown 
a small seasonally adjusted -uptrend 
the last two months due to a pick-up 
in defense business; inventory liquida- 
tion has commenced and with inven- 
tory/sales ratios at relatively high lev- 
els, there are indications that this in- 
ventory liquidation in industry will 
continue in general. The Gross Na- 
tional Product, the well-known GNP, 
is a general over-all measure of eco- 
nomic well being. The low point in 
recent times was 434.5 billion in the 
second qugarter of 1958 and_ this 
steadily rose to a peak of 505 billions 
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in the second quarter of 1960. This 
figure is indicated to be 503 billion 
for the third quarter of 1960, still a 
very high level, but trending down. 
Possibly of more direct interest to your 
industry is the per capita disposable 
personal income, which touched the 
highest level in history in the third 
quarter of 1960. Despite this, the fig- 
ures indicate that the consumer de- 
mand was off in the third quarter of 
1960 with consumer durables off two 
billions; non-durables off one-half 
billion and housing off 300 million. 


Consumers have money to spend and 
should continue to spend it for food. 
It is up to you to get them to spend 
it for your canned foods. 


THe Money Marker—Since the 
canning industry uses a lot of money 
to finance its operations, you are inter- 
ested in the money market and the 
rates charged for borrowings. Starting 
as early as last January, the Federal 
Reserve Board has taken a series of 
steps to increase the supply of money 
as an offset to deflationary forces. The 
steps have included the reduction in 
the re-discount rate, purchase of gov- 
ernment securities in the open market 
and the reduction in cash reserve re- 
quired to be carried by the individual 
banks with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
\ll of this resulted in a softening of 
interest rates, the most drastic change 
being the reduction in 90-day U. S. 
Treasury Bill rates from a peak of 
about 414% in 1959 to a present level 
of 2.40°,. Incidentally, for compara- 
live purposes it might be mentioned 
that these bill rates averaged just over 
\°,, during the first quarter of 1958, 
the low point of the previous down- 
turn, 


It is quite interesting to note that 
the changes in business loans from 
banks in 1960 have very closely paral- 
lcled the changes business loans 
irom banks in 1957. To date this 
vear as well as in 1957 there has been 
very little change in the amount of 
loans outstanding from banks as com- 
pared with the start of the year. Other 
sears, over the past six, have shown a 
harp upturn from June to the end 
ol the year with the exception of the 
recession year of 1958 when such loans 
leclined throughout most of the year. 
if the trend of our general economy 
lollows, in 1960-1961, the same pattern 
1! 1957-1958, we should see some de- 
clines in business loans from banks, 
particularly over the first six months 
of 1961, as well as a continuation in 
the softness of interest rates. 

However, a word of caution on this, 
‘or the banks in total were much more 
ieavily loaned up at the beginning of 
1960 than they were at the beginning 
of 1957, and as a consequence, any 


increase in the demand for loans 
would much more quickly result in 
tight money and in the firming of 
bank interest rates than was the case 
three years ago. Interest rates in gen- 
eral, are on a higher level today than 
they have been over the past twenty- 
five years, and there is no indication 
at present that there will be any mate- 
rial change from that general level— 
there is just too much demand for 
money from all sources. 


THe Hicu Cosr or Excessive Car- 
RYOVER—While on the subject of in- 
terest rates, | wonder if you have even 
stopped to figure how much it costs 
you to carry excessive inventory. Let’s 
assume you produce $200,000 worth 
of inventory in excess of your needs 
for a given year. To carry this inven- 
tory into a new selling season you 
would probably have to pay interest 
today at a level of some 514% to 6%, 
which when added to insurance, ware- 
housing and other direct costs appli- 
cable to such inventory would mean 
that you would be paying an aggre- 
gate of some 7% for carrying this in- 
ventory, or $14,000. That is an impor- 
tant amount to take out of the profits 
of a company merely for excessive in- 
ventory and if you can figure a return 
of 5% before tax on sales it means 
that it takes $280,000 in sales just to 
carry such unneeded inventory. These 
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high carrying costs of excessive inven- 
tory make it vital to carefully control 
inventories. Actually, I know of one 
situation where the direct cost of carry- 
ing an excessive inventory represented 
a fair rate of return on the net worth 
of the company, a very severe penalty 
to the owners for over-estimated pro- 
duction needs. 


Uprurn Nexr Year—While our 
economy is in a downturn, we see 
nothing to indicate that it will be 
more than the adjustments we have 
been having since the end of World 
War II. There still is a lot of vitality 
in the economy and actually we are 
operating at very high levels in most 
sectors of the economy despite the 
downturn. Those forward adjustments 
build up their own steam for the next 
upward movement and as inventory 
becomes liquidated and_ postponed 
demands become current, these and 
other pressures will turn the economy 
upward again. The average duration 
of recent downturns in the economy 
indicate that the turn upward should 
come sometime next year. It is up to 
management to follow economic infor- 
mation continually and to know when 
the next upturn does arrive so that 
plans for the company they are head- 
ing can be made accordingly. 


(Continued on next page) 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


AND MANY MORE 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR PROFITS 
IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 9 


INDUSTRY TRENDS 


What about the canning industry 
in general? What are some of the 
trends with which you should be 
familiar and watch—those that will 
affect the present and future profits 
of your company? 


ELIMINATION OF SMALL UNnits—Per- 
haps the most significant and possibly 
best known long term trend is the 
continuing elimination of the small 
units in the canning industry and the 
concentration of business in fewer, 
larger units. This same trend is true 
of the distributors to whom you sell. 
Have you counted up your customers 
as compared with the total number of 
ten to fifteen years ago and adjusted 
your selling setup and tactics accord- 
ingly? Dr. Stier of the National Can- 
ners Association has just put out some 
statistics on the changes in the num- 
bers in certain segments of this indus- 
try and I think it would be interest- 
ing to review the information he has 
presented on sweet corn canners for 
this is indicative of the general trend. 

The total production of sweet corn, 
as you know, has shown an increase on 
the average over the past decade dur- 
ing which time the number of corn 
canners has decreased from 196 in 
1950; to 130 in 1959. Even more in- 
teresting is the fact that the number 
of canners grouped into four classifi- 
cations who pack less than 100,000 
cases per year have all decreased in 
numbers and those packing under 26,- 
000 cases have shown a very drastic de- 
cline in this decade. In the study there 
are five classes of corn canners pack- 
ing in excess of 100,000 cases each and 
the number of companies in each of 
these classifications has shown an in- 
crease. The trend is obviously toward 
larger companies and larger packs in a 
given plant. This trend is undoubted- 
ly dictated by the need to lower costs 
and consequently, improve profits. Are 
you fully aware of this trend, and 
have you made plans to meet such 
competition? 

Does this mean that there is no 
longer a place in the industry for the 
small food processor? I don’t think so, 
but it is true that the successful, small 
processor tends to grow in size and the 
unsuccessful ones are either going out 
of business or being absorbed by oth- 
ers. The pattern of the unsuccessful 
companies seems to be cut out of about 
the same mold and it all seems to go 
back to a lack of profits, which are nec- 
essary to keep a business vital. When 
losses occur, it is natural for the man- 
agement to cut back on equipment 
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purchases and to eliminate as much 
maintenance costs as possible as well 
as to cut back on sales expense and 
advertising. Perhaps this can be done 
for a year or two, but soon the com- 
pany falls behind its competitors in 
manufacturing costs and without mod- 
ern, up-to-date production equpiment, 
these costs get so far out of line that 
it is impossible for the company to 
make a profit and contnuing losses 
make the final answer inevitable. 
That is another reason why we are 
so interested in the profit figure, for 
without it, we know a company can- 
not survive and then we lose a cus- 
tomer even if our loans are paid. 


20 to 40% GrowTH THROUGH Popvu- 
LATION—Have you given some thought 
as to how the continued growth in our 
population will affect your industry 
and your company, in particular. The 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts a growth in population from 
170,000,000 in 1959, to anywhere from 
207,000,000 to 240,000,000 by 1975. 
With such a growth in population, 
your company’s sales should increase 
from 20°, to 40% during that same 
fifteen-year period if you merely hold 
your relative position in the industry. 
Do your long-range plans foresee such 
an increase in your sales and do they 
include a study of the increased pro- 
ducton facilities you may need if such 
an increase in sales is realized? 

KEEPING ABREAST—Do you keep 
abreast of the volume of production 
in your industry, not only the items 
you pack, but also competing fruits 
and vegetables as well as frozen. items, 
so that you can foresee the effect that 
available supplies will have on prices 
and distribution? This information is 
available to you through both the Na- 
tional and State Canners Associations 
(and your Trade Journals) and should 
be supplemented by your own studies 
and contacts in the industry as the 
season progresses. Do you keep up to 
date on prices quoted by your competi- 
tors, of any special deals and of adver- 
tising done in your particular terri- 
tory? Are you familiar with new prod- 
ucts that may compete with your own 
items? All these factors and others af- 
fect the price that you can set for your 
product as well as the volume that can 
be moved during a given year. 

I am sure that the buyer you may 
approach for a sale will be thoroughly 
informed on all of these factors and 
you are certainly at a disadvantage if 
you are not just as well informed. It 
doesn’t matter how able a production 
man you may have if you are not able 
to sell the canned food at more than it 
cost to produce in order to make a 
profit. 


MANAGING YOUR OWN 
COMPANY 


What about knowledge of your own 
company? I would say that there we 
see a very definite corollary between 
knowledge of management of his own 
company and the profit of that com- 
pany. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
that management should know and 
all too often is not known accurately 
is the cost of each individual item pro- 
duced in each plant in which it is pro- 
duced. After learning such costs accu- 
rately, management has sometimes 
found that its efforts were misdirected 
in promoting a narrow-profit item to 
the detriment of a long-profit item. 
Also lack of accurate cost figures often 
leads management down the wrong 
road of thinking of volume as_ the 
cure-all for all profit ills. Volume 
alone does not create profits and there 
are many instances where a reduction 
in volume through elimination of un- 
profitable items or unprofitable plants 
has resulted in a very marked improve- 
ment in earnings. Volume can be help- 
ful if it is profitable volume and you 
must know your costs accurately to 
determine that. 

In looking at a canning company 
from the outside, it appears that there 
are three major divisions that manage- 
ment must keep in balance to have a 
successful company. These are, pro- 
duction, sales and financing. 


Generally, production is the strong- 
est of such divisions among canning 
companies, but even here, there is a 
wide variation in efficiency and_ the 
cost of producing the same item as be- 
tween different companies. Also there 
is always room for improvement in 
production and in costs as technologi- 
cal developments are made. 

SALES A WEAK LINK—Sales is too 

often the weak link, and in smaller 
canners many times it seems almost 
neglected. In reviewing small canners 
that have been consistently successful 
earninigs-wise, I generally find that 
there are two key men in the company 
rather than one. There is one man 
who handles production and the many 
facets of the business directly con- 
nected with it. “The other man_pro- 
vides the over-all direction of the com- 
pany but specializes in sales and mer- 
chandising activities. Profitable sales 
just aren’t made merely sitting in the 
office and using the telephone. Such 
sales take continual, direct contact 
with the brokers and with the buyers 
and it takes someone working at it 
twelve months a year. 


Financinc—The financial part of a 
canning operation too often seems to 
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e something that just happens—yet 
ick of proper finances can hurt a com- 
any more than is ever realized. Un- 
ortunately, it is not unusual for a 
anner to plant as much as he thinks 
ic can put through his plant in hopes 
hat he can sell it. 


‘Then after the crop starts coming in, 
ne realizes that he has to finance it, at 
vhich time he comes to his banker for 
velp. That banker is then often 
“blessed” if he is not willing to finance 
ihe pack despite the fact that it was 
planned without thought of sales needs 
and the financial consequences. Per- 
haps the banker should be included 
during the earlier steps of your plan- 
ning if for no other reason than to let 


him know that you are doing some 


planning in an attempt to relate your 
proposed production to your sales 
needs and to your financial resources. 
You might find the banker helpful 
and certainly will find him more recep- 
tive to taking care of your financing 
needs. 

Speaking of planning, | am sure you 
have all heard of cash budgets and 
ol operating budgets both short and 
long range. In preparing them, I won- 
der if you have ever thought of them 
as “profit budgets.” If so, you will find 
that they can be a valuable tool both 
in their development stage and in 


following through on such budgets in 
making management at all levels profit 
conscious. If yous plant managers and 
your department heads are brought in 
to help develop budget plans in such 
a way that they will be conscious of 
the contribution they can make to- 
wards profits, then I am sure that you 
will find that they will be most co- 
operative and more inclined not only 
to do the things that will bring profits, 
but also to follow through on the plans 
made in order to insure a profitable 
operation. 


It takes no seer to see the potential- 
ly good profits for this current year. 
Third quarter reports on profits of 
food product companies recently pub- 
lished shows that their earnings for 
the third quarter increased over the 
same quarter last year as contrasted 
with a decline in profits in each quar- 
ter for most other industries. Better 
profits tend to cause a relaxing of 
purse strings; yet most canners need 
the profits to improve their financial 
position after several years of poor or 
non-existing prots. Despite ap- 
parent good year ahead, your spend- 
ing should be just as carefully nu- 
tured as in years of low profits. Cer- 
tainly your attitude should not be one 
of finding ways to spend money in 
order to save taxes, but rather that of 


realizing that the company has to 
make $2.00 in order to keep $1.00 in 
the business and those one dollars 
that can be kept in the business are 
the ones that will enable the com- 
pany to survive, prosper and grow. 


THE FUTURE 

What can we look forward to for the 
future? It is apparent that the can- 
ning industry is one of relatively ‘nar- 
row profits where it will take the full 
ability of management to return a 
living wage to the stockholders. ‘There 
will be some good years like this one, 
but there seems to be many more when 
it will take all of the ingenuity of able, 
hard-working management to turn in 
black figures and keep earnings at rea- 
sonable levels. Along this line, I was 
interested in reviewing some averages 
for the canning industry presented by 
the association of bank credit men— 
‘The Robert Morris Associates. In their 
studies for 1959, which our own studies 
indicate was about an average year for 
earnings in the canning industry, the 
industry was broken into three seg- 
ments: 


First, companies whose total assets 
are under $250,000. 
Continued on page 20 


Put ‘em on your production line— _ 


THE All-New Scott VIBRO-LUX 


SEPARATING 
UNIT 


Variable speed from 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 
table). Hickory slats absorb vibra- 
tion. . . no carry-through to floor! 
Feed height 22”, discharge height 
1612”. Longer legs available. 


FA-3500 


Handles any commodity that can 
be elevated and conveyed in water. 
Accurate control of water level, 
feed hopper only 20%” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low discharge units .. . 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


REMEMBER — 


The Scott Viner Com- 
pany will go out of 
its way to give you 
service your way! 


. Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units. 
COMPANY % 1224 KINNEAR ROAD+« BUS 8, | 
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OU can’t blame Baby Kangaroo for 
being hopped up about his mother’s 
container. Crib, carriage and nursery all 
in one, the Kangaroo’s pouch is cer- 
tainly a container that does what it is 


supposed to do... best! 


The 


Behind every Canco success story are 

the experts who made it possible— 

Canco’s aggressive team of research, . 
' manufacturing and marketing experts 
. . . the most experienced group in the 
container industry. Their knowledge of 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


CANCO DIVISION 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Brokers Prepare 


Sparkling Program 


Adopting a convention theme “New 
Horizons Through Food Brokers,” the 
National Food Brokers Association has 
assembled an array of headliners to 
discuss key areas of interest at the 
Association’s 57th Annual Convention 
scheduled for Chicago December 10- 
14. For the first time in the writer's 
memory, the formal program will spill 
over into a second day. As usual, the 
day-long business session will be held 
on Saturday, December 10. However, 
in response to popular interest, there 
will be a special meeting on institu- 
tional and industrial sales beginning 
at 3:00 P. M. on Friday. This will be 
held in the Red Lacquer Room of 
the Palmer House. The meeting will 
feature outstanding manufacturers 
and customers in these fields who will 
outline how the Food Broker can 
better serve them. At the conclusion 
of the formal address, the meeting 
will be thrown open to the floor for 
full discussion. 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Federal ‘Trade Commission Chair- 
man Earl W. Kintner, will start ofl 
the Annual Business Session on Satur- 


day with a discussion of the food 
brokers vulnerability under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and this eminent 
gentleman will be followed by Henry 
Bison, general counsel of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, who 
will tell all about how retailers feel 
about the brokerage section. 

Completing the morning session, 
President Watson Rogers will present 
his annual report in changed foremat. 
He will call on three of the men who 
participated in some of this year’s im- 
portant programs to explain the de- 
tails. ‘These include: Alan Randall of 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Inc., who 
will explain the real meaning of the 
advertising study; Frank Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, will explain the 
sales and merchandising operation of 
the big study for food brokers, while 
Joseph Le Moine of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, will describe accounting and 
office procedures developed under that 
same study, 

In the afternoon food brokers will 
have the opportunity of hearing, for 
the first time, the dynamic new Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Association 
of Food Chains, Clarence Adamy, who 


will discuss the necessity of preserving 
competition, and possible threats to 
this system. NCA President Milan 
Smith will speak of the trend in Rus- 
sia, especially as it effects food brokers. 

The meeting will conclude with a 
panel of experts who will discuss food 
broker operations and answer ques- 
tions on what brokers must do to in- 
sure future success. “The panel will be 
chairmaned by Geoflrey Baker, vice 
president Ralston Purina Company, 
and include the following members: 
KE. F. Fitzmaurice, general manager 
Perkins-S.O.S. Division, General Foods; 
John Parks, president, Minute Maid 
Corporation; John Shaler, vice presi- 
dent, Dole Corporation; J. B. Short- 
lidge, vice president, American Home 
Foods; Ambrose E. Stevens, executive 
vice president, Ocean Spray Cran- 
berries, Inc.; and Henry W. Warren, 
Jr., vice president, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc, 


1961 CANNERS 
CONVENTION SCHEDULE 
SET 


‘To assist members, supplymen, and 
others, in planning their attendance 
at the NCA Conveniton this coming 
January, and so that they may more 
intelligently fill out their room reser- 
vation request forms, a schedule of 
principal convention events has been 
prepared and published by the NC/ 
staff, with the approval of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee. 

The Convention will be formally 
opened, as in the past several years, 
with but one general session, the an- 
nual meeting at 10 o'clock Monday, 


SHEAR PRESS SYMPOSIUM—More than 50 specialists 
in the various phases of food production including repre- 
sentatives of four universities, other agencies, and 30 com- 
panies, attended the first two-day regional symposium, de- 
voted exclusively to the Shear Press in Camden, New Jersey 
recently. Sponsored by the Maryland Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists, and co-sponsored by L. E. E., Inc., 


14 


manufacturers of the Lee Comptroller Electronic Shear Press, 
the Symposium resulted in the forming of a committee whose 
job it will be to intensify efforts for a standardized method 
for measuring textural quality. 

Speakers at the two-day session talked of the real need that 
exists for a standardized method of textural quality meas- 
urement in the grading, inspection and processing of raw 
and processed food products, and pointed out that a definite 
pattern of control can be obtained by the use of the Shear 
Press. 

Among those on the program were Dr. Amihud Kramer 
of the University of Maryland, who has spent many long 
years in the development of this equipment; E. Everett 
Meschter, quality control manager of American Stores; 
Doctors Bernard Twigg, and Robert DiMarco of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Giddeon Livingson, who was 
named chairman of the newly formed committee. Warren 
Anderson, Maryland Section IFT, was chairman of the 
Symposium. In the photograph Dr. Kramer (center) is ex- 
plaining the mechanics of the Shear Press to Edward J. 
Buell, president, Niagara Wire Weaving Company, Ltd., and 
an official of L. E. E., Inc., while Mr. Anderson looks on. 
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January 23. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 24 and 25, technical ses- 
sions have been scheduled as_break- 
fast meetings, each starting at 8:30 
A.M. 

The CM&SA Exhibit will be open 
from Sunday noon, January 22, to 
Wednesday, January 25, closing at 5 
P.M. on that day. 

The Administrative Council will 
meet at 12:30 P.M. Saturday, January 
21, the CM&SA Board of Directors 
same time and same date. The NCA 
Board of Executive Session will be held 
at 10 A.M. Sunday, January 22, lunch- 
eon at 12:30 P.M., and a second Ex- 
ecutive Session at 2:30 P.M. on Sunday. 

The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association annual meeting will be 
held at 10 A.M. Sunday. 

Social Functions are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Saturday, 5:15 P.M. Forty Niner 
Award Ceremony; 7:00 P.M. State Sec- 
retaries Dinner: Sunday evening at 6 
Old Guard: Mondav evening at 7 
Young Guard; Tuesday evening at 8 
CM&SA Dinner Dance. 


OHIO PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


The Ohio Canners Association has 
sent out pre-registration forms for the 
53rd Annual Convention to be held at 
the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus. 


November 28 and 29. To encourage 
pre-registration all meals are priced at 
cost for those with paid pre-registra- 
tion. 

The Convention gets under way on 
Monday, November 28 at 10:30 A.M. 
with the 11th annual sample cutting 
and grading of Ohio canned foods. 
There will be a luncheon at 12 M on 
Monday with NCA President Milan 
Smith and Roy M. Coughlin, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture at Ohio 
State as key speakers. The 1960 NJVGA 
Champion will be recognized at that 
time. Following the formal program 
there will be a business session with 
reports of committee chairmen. 

On Tuesday, following a_ 12:30 
luncheon, Secretary Wilbur A. Gould 
will present his report, and this will be 
followed with other committee reports, 
and election of officers. Cocktail party 
-_ dinner-dance program will start 
at 5:30 P.M. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 

Jack Rue, secretary of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, has issued a tenta- 
tive program for the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the Association, to be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, December 5 and 6. 

Registration begins at 9:00 A. M. 
on Monday, December 5. Beginning 


at 11:00 A. M. there will be a discus- 
sion on water pollution by Dr. 
Maurice Siegel. The general lunch- 
eon meeting will begin at noon. In 
the afternoon from 3:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
there will be two group meetings— 
snap beans and asparagus. The Board 
of Directors will meet at 6:30 P. M., 
and the Society of Tri-Staters will take 
care of the evening festivities with an 
Hawaiian Party. 

On Tuesday various commodity 
meetings will be held, both in the 
morning and afternoon. These will be 
followed at 5:30 by the usual Hospi- 
tality Hour by the four can com- 
panies, with the banquet and enter- 
tainment by the Get-Together Com- 
mittee at 7:00 P. M. 

On both days there will be a tour 
and tea for the ladies at McCormick & 
Company plant. 


Milwaukee Motive Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., manufacturers of abra- 
sive materials for vegetable peeling 
equipment, has announced the avail- 
ability of their new Abrasive Coated 
Tubings, a complete recoating service 
for peeling surfaces and a “Do-It- 
Yourself” kit for recoating of potato 
peeling equipment. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Raw Products Conference—Michi- 
gan State University, in cooperation 
with the Michigan Fruit and Vege- 
table Processing Industry, has sched- 
uled its Annual Michigan Processors 
Raw Products Conference for January 
16 and 17. The meeting, to be held 
at the University’s Kellogg Center, 
will cover such topics as mechanical 
harvesting research, pest control, im- 
pact of the labor situation on changes 
in the industry, grower-processor rela- 
tions, new varieties and root stocks, 
and fertilizers and nutrition. 

NCA Appoints Mercer—Walter A. 
Mercer, a member of the laboratory 
staff of National Canners Association 
since 1950, has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of the Association's 
Berkeley Laboratory, a position im- 
mediately under Charles T. Town- 
send, Associate Director in charge of 
the Laboratory. In recent years Mr. 
Mercer has increasingly served as man- 
ager and supervisor of the various re- 
search projects for the Association. 

McCormick & Company (Baltimore, 
Md.)—Hilsman V. Wilson, an attorney 
for the company since 1955, has been 
elected Secretary of McCormick & Com- 
pany succeeding James F. Welsh, who 
recently resigned to become general 
manager of the company’s Canadian 
affiliate. 

Minute Maid Corporation—W. B. 
(Bill) Dixon, formerly with Birds Eye 
Frozen Foods, has been appointed a 
division manager for Minute Maid 
frozen concentrates with headquarters 
at St. Louis. Jimmie G. Marshall, for- 
merly staff assistant to Paul R. Grey, 
director of institutional sales, has been 
promoted to Southeastern and South- 
western institutional sales manager for 
Minute Maid and Snow Crop concen- 
trates, working with brokers and dis- 
tributors in the states of Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Mississippi. Fred S$. John- 
son, formerly with the Merchandising 
Department of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, has been apointed division 
sales manager for Snow Crop frozen 
concentrates with headquarters in Cov- 
entry, Connecticut, working with 
Northeast regional sales manager 
Frank LaGattuta covering New Eng- 
land, Upper New York State, Western 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


W. G. SCHMITT 


FLORIDA VEGETABLE 
CANNERS 

The newly organized Florida Vege- 
table Canners Association held its 2nd 
Annual Meeting at the Deauville Ho- 
tel in Miami Beach, November 4 and 
5. The meeting was well attended and 
retiring president W. Allen Markham 
received many compliments for his ef- 
forts as president of the group during 
its first full year of operation. W. Gor- 
don Schmitt, Steinfeldt-Thompson 
Company, Dania, was elected Presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Markham. Sam- 
uel Sugarman, Sugar Rose Canning 
Company, Plant City, was elected Ist 
Vice President; R. L. Golden, Roberts 
Brothers, Inc., Winter Haven, 2nd 
Vice President; and J. S. Peters of 
Orlando, continues as Secretary-Trea- 
surer, 


Coastal Valley Canning Company 
(Oxnard, Calif.) packers of chili pep- 
pers, pimientos, and tomato products, 
has been purchased by a partnership 
consisting of A. A. Milligan and ranch- 
ers Frank Vujovich, Thomas Vujovich, 
and Jack Vujovich. Jules L. Martin, 
who with Henry Weber founded the 
firm in 1946, will continue as manager. 
Mr. Weber died a year ago. The man- 
agement and policies will remain the 


same. 


Kraut-Pickle Promotion — National 
Kraut Packers Association has sched- 
uled “National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week” for the period January 26 
through February 4, 1961; “Kraut 
Summer Season” will be featured dur- 
ing July and August 1961. The Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association has 
scheduled the following promotional 
events for 1961: February 15 to April 
2 “Pickle Ways for Meatless Days’; 
May 18 to 27 “National Pickle Week”; 
July through August “Pickles for Pic- 
nic Time”; and November 15 through 
January 2, 1962 “Holidays are Pickle 
Days.” 


Fruit Growers Cooperative (Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis.) packers of cherry and 
apple products, have introduced a 
new jellied cherry sauce under its 
“Sturgeon Bay” label. The product is 
a tart garnish, said to go well with 
poultry and meats, and makes a deli- 
cious salad base. It is packed in 12 
ounce lithographed cans and_ sold 
through brokers in 40 states. Other 
new items introduced by the coopera- 
tive this year include caramel apples 
in a three-pack folding carton for re- 
retail distribution, and apple cider 
in half gallon glass. 


The first Cambell Soup Company 
Fellowship at Oregon State College 
has been awarded to David Lee Craw- 
ford, 24, a Corvallis graduate student 
in food and dairy, technology. The 
Fellowship pays $2400 to a single stu- 
dent and $400 extra to a married 
student. Mr. Crawford is married and 
has two children. The Fellowship will 
be used to continue his studies for a 
Doctor’s degree. He completed his 
Bachelor of Science Degree at OSC 
in 1957 and finished work for his 
Master’s Degree this usmmer. 


Owens-Illinois has established two 
independent departments to handle 
its increasingly broad program of as- 
sistance for packaging customers in 
technology and engineering fields. 
The Consumer Packaging Services De- 
partments were formerly a section of 
O-I’s Packaging Research Division. 
C. P. Whittier will direct the depart- 
ment for the O-I Glass Container Di- 
vision in Toledo, and H. T. Griswold 
will hold the same position with O-I's 
Pacific Division in San Francisco. 
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Dole Corporation—The Board of Di- 
rectors on November 10 elected Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr. to the new position of 
Executive Vice President of the com- 
pany, it has been announced by H. C. 
Cornuelle, President. Mr. Ratzesberger 
has been Vice President and a Director 
of Dole and Chief Administrative Off- 
cer of all of its mainland activities since 
June 1. There will be no charge in his 
responsibilities and duties. He came to 
Dole from the Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, Hoopeston, Illinois, a firm that 
he had joined in 1928 and had been its 
President since 1944. He is a_ past 
president of the National Canners As- 
sociation, the Illinois Canners Associ- 
ation, and a past director of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Com- 


pany, Cambridge, Maryland, manu- 
facturer of industrial grades of wire 
cloth and wire cloth fabrications and 
metal-mesh conveyor belts has issued 
two, new, six-page bulletins describing 
its products. Bulletin #115 describes 
and illustrates the various types and 
grades of industrial wire cloth that 
are available from Cambridge. Bulle- 
tin #116 describes and illustrates typi- 
cal specifications of metal-mesh con- 
veyor belts and also shows a number 
of actual installations. Copies of both 
may be obtained by writing the manu- 
facturer direct. 


Brockway Glass 
Company, an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of 
Alex R. O'Briant 
as manager of 
sales for the Foods 
Division. Mr. O’- 
Briant will coor- 
dinate ex- 
pand Brockway’s 
services to the 
Food Industry. 
Formerly associat- A. R. OBRIANT 
ed with leading companies in the 
glass industry, Mr. O’Briant has a 
background of over 20 years experi- 
ence in production, administration, 
and field sales. 


Stokes & Smith Packaging Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation, 4900 
Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has published a_four- 
page folder which describes the com- 
plete line of packaging machinery ol- 
fered by the division. Specifications, 
features and illustrations are included 
for ten types of equipment: Auger 
filing, casing, pouch filling and seal- 
ing, check weighing, contour wrap- 
ping, carton filling, tray forming, and 
set up box making. Copies are avail- 
able on request from the company at 
the above address. 


The Vegetable Growers Association 
of America will hold its 52nd Annual 
Convention and Trade Show in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, November 28 through De- 
cember 1. Four general sessions, plus 
meetings on truck crops, greenhouse 
crops, and potatoes, are scheduled. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Arthur I. Judge passed away 
quietly after a long illness on Sunday, 
November 13. She is survived by her 
husband, long time Editor of this pub- 
lication, six children, 20 grand chil- 
dren and 23 great grandchildren. Her 
two sons, Arthur J. and Edward E., 
and grandson, Arthur I., II, are active 
in the management of this publication. 

Morrill Allen, 73, executive vice 
president of Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine for 26 years. 
died on November 8 at a local hos- 
pital after a brief illness. Mr. Allen 
had been associated with the canning 
firm since August 1, 1906. He served 
a term on the Board of Directors of 
the National Canners Association 
some years ago and was a Diamond 
Pin Member of the Old Guard Society. 
He is survived by his widow, Martina 
Sisk Allen, a daughter, Mrs. Dougald 
MacDonald, and two granddaughters. 
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CANS A MINUTE... 
opened, 
drained and 
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rinsed! 


The new Langsenkamp “101” Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


. .. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10°s a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . . for any 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 34 hp motor, 806 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The “101°” Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAWP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Staple Vegetables in Strong Position— 
Fruit Undertone Generally Steady—De- 
mand Well Sustained—Buyers Con- 
cerned with Rebuilding Inventories 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 18, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Upward price 
pressures continue to prevail in can- 
ned foods, and while in some cases 
it appears that prices have reached a 
plateau, in many others a further up- 
turn would come as no surprise. Cur- 
rently, distributors are endeavoring to 
round out canned corn holdings, and 
are running into a_ stiffening price 
structure and diminishing offerings 
from first hands. Other staple vege- 
tables are also on the strong to ad- 
vancing side. In fruits, the undertone 
is generally steady, while firmness is 
reported in most sectors of the canned 
fish trade. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Distributors 
who had planned to sit back and 
“follow the market,” letting canners 
carry the pack until supplies were 
needed for immediate repriming of 
the supply pipeline, are beginning to 
find out that they guessed wrong. 
Prices have moved ahead much fur- 
ther and faster than many had antici- 
pated. More importantly, unsold hold- 
ings in first hands have dwindled to 
the point where buyers who had 
covered only minimum needs with the 
advent of the new packs are now be- 
‘ginning to embark upon inventory re- 
building programs, to protect them- 
selves on their anticipated require- 
ments during the early part of 1961. 
Recession or no, trade reports indi- 
cate, food demand has been well sus- 
tained, and distributors who permit 
themselves to get into an “out of 
stock” position are going to find them- 
selves losing sales to their more far- 
sighted competitors. 


TOMATOES.—Canners have con- 
solidated recent gains in tomato quo- 
tations, and the market this week was 
on an even keel, with a continued fair 
demand reported. ‘Tri-state packers 
were quoting standard Is at $1.0714, 
with 303s listing at $1.3214 to $1.35, 
214s quoted at $2.15-$2.20, and No. 
10s holding at a range of $7.25 to 
$7.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 
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CORN.—The market for canned 
corn continues strong and active. Can- 
ners in the tri-states are offering extra 
standard cream style 303s in a small 
way at $1.40, with fancy held at $1.55, 
with canners in other areas quoting 
at the same levels. Whole kernel 
standards are short, and quoted at 
$1.35 where available, with extra 
standards at $1.45 and fancy at $1.60 
in the tri-states. New York State can- 
ners, however, quote extra standard 
whole kernel at $1.50, with fancy at 
$1.60. 


ASPARAGUS.—California “name 
brand” canners are holding picnic tips 
at $3.10 and 300s spears at $3.45 on 
green tipped and white, with all- 
green holding at $3.40 for picnic tins 
on tips and 300s spears quoted at 
$3.75, with cut spears, 300s ,at $3.15. 


SPINACH.—Eastern packers are 
getting a good call for spinach, with 
the market strong and unchanged. 
California packers quote advertised 
brands at $1.05 for buffet tins, $1.3714 
for 303s, $2.05 for 214s, and $5.50 per 
dozen for 10s. 


OTHER VEGETABLES.—An ac- 
tive demand is reported for standard 
peas, with prices and some canners 
at the sold-up stage. Extra standards 
are also coming in for a good day-to- 
day movement, with buyers showing 
interest in fancies for shipment after 
the turn of the year. .. A strong mar- 


ket tone continues to rule in green 
and wax beans, with demand holding 
up well, and the market expected to 
go higher in some quarters, both on 
standards and on fancies, as canner 
holdings dwindle. 
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MARKET NEWS 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—A good 
demand for fruit cocktail is reported, 
and California canners continue to 
show strong price views. Fancy 303s 
are held at $2.25 per dozen, with 214s 
at $3.50 and 10s at $12.20 on top 
brands. . . While fruits-for-salad are 
moving only in a limited way at the 
moment, the market is well held, with 
fancy 303s listing at $3.25, 214s at 
$4.95 and 10s at $17.70 per dozen on 
top brands, with competitive brands 
somewhat under these levels. . . New 
business in cling peaches has been 
rather routine, with the market hold- 
ing unchanged. . . Stocks of Bartlett 
pears and Royal Anne cherries avail- 
able from first hands are extremely 
limited, and the market is strong. . . 
Only routine interest is being shown 
in apricots at the moment. 


RSP CHERRIES.—While prices on 
frozen red sour pitted cherries broke 
rather sharply during the week, the 
market for the canned product has not 
been affected, and canners are holding 
firm at previous quotations, with a 
fair demand reported. 


CITRUS.—With the statistical posi- 
tion of the canned citrus juice market 
relatively tight, distributors have been 
ordering forward supplies for nearby 
needs in fair volume, and the market 
holds steady and unchanged. Florida 
canner holdings of major juices as of 
Oct. 29 were set at 1,981,550 cases, as 
contrasted with 2,579,155 cases a year 
earlier, with the*major declines in 
orange and grapefruit juices. Grape- 
fruit segment holdings were also off 
sharply, but canners had somewhat 
larger stocks of canned citrus salad on 
hand. 


SARDINES.—With pack 
Maine close to the 2,000,000-case mark 
this season, as compared with an aver- 
age of 2,105,252 cases for the past 
eight seasons, some price shading is re 
ported developing by canners, anxious 
to close out small unsold stocks prior 
to the close of the year. No change: 
in canner list prices have developed 
however, and most packers expect that 
they will be able to dispose of carry. 
over prior to next season’s packing 
operations without resort to price 
cutting. 


SALMON.—Continued strength is 
reported in the salmon market. While 
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demand is seasonally slow at the mo- 
ment, private label distributors are 
expected in the market near year-end 
for supplies for shipment during the 
opening 1961 quarter, particularly on 
fancy reds and fancy chinooks. Of- 
ferings of pinks and chums continue 
on the short side, and many packers 
expect to be cleared out on these va- 
rieties long before next season’s can- 
ning operations get under way. 
OTHER CANNED FISH.—Sellers 
report a moderately well sustained de- 
mand for holiday specialty items, in- 
cluding lobster, crabmeat, shrimp, and 


imported sardines, with the price basis - 


generally steady to strong. New busi- 
ness in tuna, however, remains rather 
routine, with the market holding 
fairly steady. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Packs Fall Short of Expectation—Pro- 
rates in the Offing—Market Quiet 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, November 17, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Except for a 
few straggling Wisconsin canners still 
trying to can a few more carrots, Mid- 
western packs are over for 1960. It 
seems like everything was short of 
what had been planned or anticipated 
and the tone of current vegetable 
markets indicates just that. Local can- 
ners are extremely shy on offerings 
with most of them experiencing diff- 
culty in matching demands from cus- 
tomers with goods available. Buyers 
here have learned to hate the word 
pro-rate as they have already heard 
enough of it to make them slightly 
nauseated and there is still more to 
come. Those buyers who like to play 
the market without making any firm 
commitments ahead are going to have 
' really rough row to hoe this year. 
Marketwise, it was a quiet week 


with the trade coming into the market 
for only short term needs. Local ware- 
house stocks might be a little heavy 
on canned vegetables but they are 
light on most canned fruits as buyers 
have been channeling available funds 
into the shortest items. There is still 
the usual heavy daily inquiry for those 
items that cannot be purchased out- 
side of contracts but that amounts 
only to conversation. Canners at this 
date are just not interested. Distribu- 
tors are still waiting for something 
concrete from Florida citrus canners 
but the industry is having trouble 
coming up with grade A orange juice 
so far. Other fruits are quiet and 
with canned vegetables offered only 
in very limited quantities, it’s just a 
quiet market. 

CORN.—Corn continues to move 
well despite much higher prices and 
those canners with any kind of follow- 
ing are being forced to announce pro- 
rated deliveries. Trying to buy from 
one another doesn’t solve the problem 
and many canners will be looking for 
some place to hide come next summer 
when warehouse floors are bare and 
customers are clamoring for additional 
merchandise. Standard corn is very 
tightly held with 303s at a bottom of 
$1.35 where they can be found while 
extra standards are listed at $1.45 to 
$1.50. Fancy grade is usually quoted 
at $1.65 for 303s and $9.25 for tens 
and the trade are not questioning the 
price. 

BEETS.—Beet canners are reluctant 
sellers these days, in fact, many of 
them are off the market until they can 
better figure sales against the total 
pack just recently ended. The shop- 
pers are finding it difficult to buy any 
kind of an assortment and this condi- 
tion could get worse. Prices are creep- 
ing upward with the market generally 
quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 for fancy 
sliced in 303s and $5.25 to $5.50 for 


tens depending on the size of the 
slices involved. Fancy diced are listed 
at $.9714 and $5.00 while salad sliced 
are at $.95 and $.5. Fancy whole 
beets in tens are held at $8.75 for 
100/ov, $12.00 for 200/ov and $13.50: 
for 300/ov. 


CARROTS.—W isconsin  canners 
have been plagued again by too much 
rain in their efforts to can every pos- 
sible tin and this year’s pack is just 
about finished. Prices on carrots have 
also been moving higher and most 
canners are holding fancy diced at 
$1.15 for 303s and $6.25 for tens. Fan- 
cy sliced are quoted at $1.25 and $7.00 
while whole in tens are $8.75 for 80/85. 
count and $10.00 for 100/125 count. 


TOMATOES.—Tomato prices are 
strong in every important producing 
area in the nation and the Midwest is 
no exception. It is becoming more 
difficult all the time to find standard 
303s for less than $1.40. Eastern can- 
ners are strong at $1.35 and most Cali- 
fornia processors are up to $1.40. Lo- 
cal canners list other sizes of standards 
at $1.05 for ones, $2.50 for 214s and 
$7.75 for tens although it’s tough to 
find the latter size. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.—Every 
buyer in town is trying to buy addi- 
tional paste, puree and catsup from 
California and having no success what- 
soever. Canners there have pushed 
every ton possible into cans and they 
just don’t have enough. The trade 
here are now getting the bad news in 
regards to pro-rated deliveries and 
they do not make pleasant reading. 
Prices have moved up sharply and this 
may slow the movement but it has not 
been apparent as yet. Tomato juice 
appears to be the exception as Coast 
“canners will still take business in most 
instances but only at prevailing prices 
which are now up to $2.65 for 46 Oz. 
and $1.25 for 2s. 
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BEANS.—The trade here are shop- 
ping for additional supplies of fancy 
cut and whole Blue Lake beans but 
they are not finding them at present. 
The industry has pro-rated most sizes 
of better grades making it tough on 
institutional users who feel there just 
isn’t any substitute. New York and 
Wisconsin canners also have little sur- 
plus to offer in the way of fancy beans 
and the market continues strong at 
$1.45 to $1.50 for 3 sieve cuts in 303s 
and $8.50 for tens. ‘The same sieve 
size in wax is bringing a premium of 
10 to 15¢ per dozen on 303s and 50¢ 
on tens. Here again many canners 
have been forced to pro-rate some 
sizes particularly in the case of wax 
where cutbacks have been severe. 

CIT RUS.—Local stocks of citrus are 
fast reaching the vanishing point and 
buyers anxiously awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to buy new pack juice just as 
soon as it is available. However, Flor- 
ida canners have offered very little so 
far even in the way of sugar added 
juice. Distributors have been hoping 
to fill in with the less desired sugar 
added product and it looks now as 
though the time gap between that and 
natural juice will be a short one this 
year. There have been no official open- 
ing prices announced as yet and a 
firming raw fruit market indicates 
they won't be low when canners are 
ready. 

WEST COAST FRUITS.—It is be- 
coming quite apparent that the ma- 
jority of Coast fruit canners are a little 
concerned with the movement of 
canned fruit or really the lack of it. 
Cocktail and peach prices are still 
holding firm although there has been 
some trading here on #10 cocktail 
despite the fact the industry packed 
about 300,000 cases less than last year. 
An ample pack of apricots has led to 
some price cutting and choice halves 
unpeeled can now be bought at $1.85 
for 303s and $2.90 for 214s with choice 
whole peeled at the same level. There 
has even been a little pressure on 
Northwest pears despite the shortage 
probably because lower priced Cali- 
fornia pears have been getting the 
play. Canners complain distributors 
are not featuring fruits enough and 
perhaps they are right. It could be 
the holiday season will perk up the 
entire situation and get this market 
moving in the right direction. 

e 


Minute Maid Corporation will hold 
a special stockholders meeting in New 
York City on Wednesday, December 
21, to vote upon the proposal to 
merge the company into the Coca 
Cola Company. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tomato Pack Ended—Prices Strong— 
Fruits Moving Well At Steady Prices 


By “Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, November 17, 1960 
TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
When final tabulations are compiled 
on this year’s tomato pack, it would 
appear that the tightest supplies will 
be in the institutional sizes of tomato 
paste, tomato puree, and tomato Cat- 
sup. It also seems that paste, in which 
demand has been the strongest, was 
run to the sacrifice of puree and tens 
catsup. Puree less stable and catsup 
less profitable. 

It is also held by many that “avail- 
able” supplies will develop in many 
items as the shipping season pro- 
gresses. But these supplies will have 
eager buyers waiting, and at the pres- 
ent they will be absorbed in a routine 
fashion. There does not appear to be 
any item in more than just adequate 
supply. 


Canners will insist on buyers’ con- 
tract shipping performance so as to 
readily dispose of any cancelled bal- 
ances. Spot buyers will benefit from 
any cut-backs, if they keep their 
sources appraised of immediate re- 
quirements. The buyer who failed to 
contract this year might be wise to 
have his “foot-in-the-door” for these 
“available” supplies. 


FRUITS.—Once again another week 
without great activity on inquiry— 
nothing startling in price changes— 
but regular business maintaining 
steady pace with freestones and fruit 
cocktail getting the better play. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Paultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during September 
1960 totalled 32,838,000 pounds ready- 
to-cook weight, up 36 percent from the 
24,173,000 pounds used in September 
1959. The quantity used consisted of 
22,937,000 pounds of chicken, 9,802,- 
000° pounds of turkey, and 99,000 
pounds of other coultry. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PROFITS 
IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 11 


Second, those from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000; and 

Finally, those whose total assets are 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

This is a sampling and the num- 


ber in the first group is small, al- 
though I would say that such small 
sampling probably has increased 
rather than decreased the profits 
shown in that group. Also, you will 
note that this leaves out the largest 
companies in the industry, but their 
profits are quite comparable to the 
companies in the larger group. While 
averages can be misleading, I do feel 
that these averages are indicative of 
what is being done in the industry 
and consequently of what can be ex- 
pected in the future. 


In group one, whose total assets 
are under $25,000, the net profit after 
tax on sales was l of 1%, which re- 
sulted in about a 3% profit on net 
worth. 


The second group’ whose assets 
total from $250,000 to $1,000,000, the 
net profit after tax on sales was 1.4°% 
resulting in a 614% return on net 
worth. 


The third group with assets of 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000, the net 
profit after tax was 2.75% on sales 
resulting in a 10 2/3% profit on net 
worth. 


Other things being equal, a 3% 
net profit on net worth is not an ade- 
quate return to keep a company 
strong, financially speaking. I might 
say that we pay that much to our 
savings customers without all the at- 
tendant risks that a carrier has to 
face. We do know that many small 
companies earn a better return than 
the averages shown, but since this is 
an average, there are obviously many 
companies that are doing worse. 
Again, what’s the answer for the 
small canner? It seems to me_ that 
those who can show better earnings 
than the average ‘given will tend to 
grow bigger and move into the larger 
class where better profits are obvious- 
ly showing. 

Those canners that are unable to 
do as well as the averages may well 
show up as a statistic of the attrition 
in the canning industry, for without 
profits or I had better say without 
adequate profits, it is not possible for 
a company to survive over a_ period 
of time. 

Satisfactory profits can and are 
being made in the canning industry 
in companies of all sizes and of vari- 
ous types and combinations of prod- 
ucts. However, such profits can only 
be made with a great deal of intelli- 
gent, well-directed, hard work. It is 
good to make a satisfactory profit and 
I can’t think of any other good reason 
for being in business. 
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